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Sonnet 
By Fiorence G. JENNEY 


When God had finished making the blue sky 

On that first day of all, and found it good, 

Perfect unto His passion’s perfect eye, 

Had He been God, if lingering, He had stood 

The second day, to love what He had wrought — 

While from their unborn depths all earth and sea 

Cried for the procreant clasp of His great thought 

To wrest them from their null infinity? 

Love never made a thing it did not leave. 

So how, oh new-born heart, canst thou do less 

Than the stout hills, too wise and proud to grieve 

That Love, which shaped them, could not stay to 
bless? 

So sang I to my heart at night, to gain 

A little time, and fend its mortal pain. 








In the Street 


By Louise Townsenn NicHOLL 


I remember that morning after I got your letter — 

When all the things I’d thought were true were not 
true 

And there was nothing left for me to hang to — 

I met two black-gowned Sisters in a park, 

Just stepping slowly out into the street, 

Their silver crosses glinting in the sun. 

They looked so calm, oblivious, and content, 

As if their time for wondering were done, 

And all their days of stony grief were spent, 

As if they had laid off all vividness 

And found a quiet, pleasing righteousness 

In daily habits of routine and prayer. 

Their hands were folded one above another, 

Their thin lips pressing back so easily 

The words and cries which were no longer there. 

I wondered then if they would understand, 

If they could still remember pain like this, 

What they would do if I put out my hand, 

If I should cling to them and ask for help 

And sob aloud the anguish that I felt. 


In and out of parks I went and up 

Long, glaring streets and in between the traffic, 
And then around a corner, came upon 

A boy crying lilacs in the street. 
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Perhaps they were still.damp with heavy dew — 
For it is only dew-wet flowers which smell so sweet— 
Or else, perhaps, the boy was holding them 

Too tightly in his hands, so that he bruised 

Their loveliness and crushed their sweetness out. 
And it was then that comfort came to me, 

For now I knew how sweetness is released 

From out a spirit which is crushed and hurt, 

As fragrance rises from a broken flower, 

As wine has to be trampled from the fruit. 

Then I could bear it — 

Then I could put my head up and go on. 

The boy had moved away around the corner, 
Holding out his lilacs in the sun. 


I thought then of the glinting of the crosses 
And wondered swiftly if the Sisters knew. 

This was so old that surely they must know. 
Perhaps they had found out so long ago 

They had forgotten now, wrapped up so close 

In their neat garment of placidity. 

I did not feel a sweetness when they passed. 
Would they have need of their black, muffling robes, 
Their easy balm of habit and of prayer, 

If they had known the instant fragrance, 

The gentleness which follows on despair? 

I wanted to go running back to find them — 
There was such sweetness in the thing I knew — 
Taking them lilac clusters, wet with dew. 

But then I thought they might not find it meet 
That I should run and tell them in the street. 








Leaves in the Wind 
By Deusert M. HaLverson 


The carriage wheels clicked on the pebbles of the 
roadbed, and the rounded flanks of the gray team 
rocked in a clumsy trot as they turned from the high- 
way up the lane toward the farmhouse. Andy fid- 
geted in the seat beside his uncle. 

‘‘Now Andrew.’’— Aunt Emily, sitting alone in 
the back seat, was only speaking aloud a few of the 
details that had been running nervously through her 
mind. ‘‘We don’t want to have to keep an eye on 
you all morning. You will stay near the house, and 
be inside when the funeral starts. Now remember.”’ 

She ended abruptly, turning her attention to ‘‘her 
things’’ beside her in the seat. As the boy turned 
slightly he saw her lift the black-veiled hat and the 
box of flowers to her lap. Then she sat waiting for 
the carriage to reach the gate. 

Several teams stood about the yard as they drove 
up at the head of the gravel path leading to the 
house. 

‘Remember, Andrew,’’ Aunt Emily cautioned as 
she took her funeral hat and flowers from the car- 
riage. Uncle Dan tied his team and started for the 
house a bit more indifferently. Andy followed. 
Through the screen door he saw a group of aunts 
seated about the kitchen table, sewing gauzy crepe 
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on the hats of their husbands. In the corner the 
renter’s wife was ironing black-hemmed handker- 
chiefs. The shades inside were lowered and the 
room seemed darkened and warm. 

Someone had moved the woodbox out and set it 
beside the porch. In it Andy saw the oak smoking 
set Uncle Randal had kept on the wall beside the 
kitchen stove. Several clay pipes lay broken around 
it. They had thrown them there when they cleaned 
the house for the funeral. 

A group of the men standing near the steps talked 
about who would ride in the carriages. 

‘*An’ the school-ma’am,’’ Andy heard Uncle Piper 
say, ‘‘ ’Spose she’ll want to go, too, an’ the renter 
only has a one-seated rig.”’ 

‘‘Well, if Miss Allen wants to go with us, she 
ean.’’ Uncle Dan spoke hesitatingly. ‘‘Maybe she 
won’t care to go.”’ 

‘‘Dan’s started his administratin’ already,’’ came 
from Uncle Weber who always threw his head back 
slightly when he laughed. ‘‘The old man’s leavin’ 
the kid the place makes Dan manager ‘of it. He’ll 
have to see t’ the board Randal had his renter give 
the school-ma’am, now.’’ 

Uncle Dan’s heavy shoulder lifted slightly. Andy 
knew as well as he what Aunt Emily would say if she 
were asked to keep Miss Allen until the fall term 
was out. 

‘‘Emily says the girl’s going to school in Chicago 
soon, and since Melinda Thompson’s back, an’ van 
teach an’ board at home, maybe if we told her — ”’ 
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The spring of the screen door creaked and Aunt 
Emily came around the porch. 

‘‘Dan.’’ Then followed words of worried Danish. 
They talked Danish in the home where Andy was 
adopted when he was not supposed to understand. 
As the men began to follow Aunt Emily into the 
house the boy climbed over the slope of the cellar- 
door at the head of the porch, and keeping close to 
the wall made his way around in front of the parlor. 
Here the shades of the windows were drawn, and in 
the sun beside the door hung wide ribbons, white and 
black, knotted together at the top. Hands deep in 
the pockets of his blue coat, the boy kept on his way 
around the house, down the gravel path towards the 
barns. The things he had seen vexed him. He 
wanted to get away from them all. As he passed the 
carriage he pulled off his coat, flinging it boy-fashion 
into the front seat. The ribboned ends of the bow- 
tie Aunt Emily had fastened on him flecked across 
his cheek, but the slight breeze fanned and refreshed 
him. 

He idled down the steep slope behind the barns 
where the horse path led to the spring in the ravine. 
Here huge elms arched over the trampled dust 
around the water-trough, and on the hill above black- 
birds fluttered noisily around their nests in the 
maples. The boy seated himself at the foot of the 
trough. He tugged at his chafing collar. His feet 
were hot inside his stiff shoes. Andy was strangely 
vexed at it all, — rebellious. Of course he had liked 
his Uncle Randal, — but the funeral. He did not 
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want to see it; he wanted to go somewhere until it 
was over. Details of his father’s death came dimly 
back to him, —a white face in the hospital calling 
him, ‘‘My little man’’; people at the house, flowers; 
shining silver handles on a black something at the 
church, where Aunt Emily lifted him up to see two 
sunken eyes —. He did not want them to show him 
his Uncle Randal. 

A chipmunk darted out on the humped roots of a 
tree in front of him, — a mere slip of a thing with a 
single white body stripe and a coat and tail of bushy 
brown. It perked for an instant, listening, then be- 
gan to explore busily in the moss at the foot of the 
tree. Once it curled on its haunches, sniffing over 
something in its forepaws, then skimmed up the 
trunk into the leaves. In the mud where the over- 
flow trickled from the water-trough a wasp tilted on 
its spreading legs, pulling doggedly at the sticky 
ooze. Andy scrambled up to lean on the trough 
while he watched the details in insect labor. The 
double knobbed body bent and stiffened on its hinged 
middle until, from a crooked twig, buzzing wings 
lifted body and legs into the air and away down the 
ravine. Andy sauntered in the direction of the 
sweeping flight of the wasp, beside the water-course 
where the spring bubbled on its way to the river at 
the edge of the oak grove. 

It was cool in the wide depths of the timber valley, 
and here and there shafts of sunlight slanted be- 
tween the spreading branches of the giant elms, 
falling in floods of bright light on patches of wood- 
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land herbs, and on pools of water in the ravine, 
where minnows shot magical zig-zags among the 
rocks. Andy had often walked here with his Uncle 
Randal, and he had watched the old man logking 
down at the skimming minnows, while the pipe smoke 
curled past his half-closed eyes. The boy had 
learned to wait quietly for the answers to his ques- 
tions until Uncle Randal would take his hands from 
behind his back and his pipe’ from his mouth. In 
late summer he would listen to him announce the 
coming of early frost when the katydids shrilled in 
the trees. Often he could tell the approach of a 
storm by the way the insects cricketed in the bushes 
at evening-fall. Silently the old man and boy would 
trudge for hours over the big timber-ground, look- 
ing after the cattle feeding on the open slopes of 
grass land, and the hogs that rooted acorns on the 
hillsides. 

It had been fun, too, to help draw in the trammel 
net Uncle Randal kept set across the river in sum- 
mer. Childlike they would choose of the prizes en- 
snared in the meshes. Sharp-nosed pickerel, glisten- 
ing bass, and slippery catfish were laid aside to be 
imprisoned in the fresh-water pool at the spring. 
Stupid carp and buffalo were allowed to bump their 
course back into the river, and wriggling bullheads 
and slapping croppies splashed after them. Occa- 
sionally an impudent river-turtle would push its way 
from beneath the pile of landed fish, and it generally 
lost its head after a defiant snap at Uncle Randal’s 
jack-knife. 
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Instinctively Andy had made his way toward the 
river. There it lay at the edge of the grassy flood- 
plain, swinging out from behind the oak grove in a 
wide meander into the open pasture, bending in 
again toward the timber, curving away behind the 
foliage of the hill. Somebody stood on a sandbar 
below the willows, —a girl. Andy stopped to watch 
her, but she stood motionless, her arm lifted and her 
wrist archéd over her forehead, as if holding down 
loose strands of hair, while she looked out into the 
creeping current. The boy walked slowly to the wil- 
lows. Peering through the thin branches, he recog- 
nized Miss Allen. She seemed young and fresh this 
morning in her dress of soft tan. A sash of pale 
green ruffled at her waist. Bending, she picked a 
shell from the sand which she tilted in the sunshine, 
watching the colors play across the delicately curved 
mother-of-pearl. Finally she saw Andy. 

‘« Andrew,’’ she called, trying hard to see through 
the willows, ‘‘ Andrew, what are you doing here?’’ 

She tripped toward the base of the sandbar, 
climbed the leaning bank, and walked through the 
headed blue-grass toward the boy. 

‘Where are your folks, Andrew?’’ 

‘*[Tp t’ the house.’’ Andy looked up under low- 
ered eyebrows. His voice was a bit sullen. 

‘“When must you go to the house?’’ 

‘‘Oh, pretty soon, — ten o’clock.’’ 

Andy still wondered what they had meant by the 
place ‘‘being left to the kid,’’ — and abont Melinda 
Thompson teaching the school. She had taught 
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every year he had gone to the little building standing 
alone at the edge of Uncle Randal’s farm except this 
last term when Miss Allen came. He had hated 
Melinda’s silver spectacles, and the way she clipped 
her words with her lips. 

‘*T don’t blame you, Andy, for running away from 
me at school that day. I wished I could trot away 
beside your Uncle Randal up and down these 
places.’’ 

The boy felt a warm flush creep into his face. He 
half wished now he had not gone. And Miss Allen 
called him ‘Andy’. When he had run away from 
Melinda Thompson she had told his Uncle Dan, and 
he had been whipped. 

‘¢Your Uncle Randal liked his timber and his river, 
Andy. The renters never complained about having 
to keep him; he’d tramp around watching his cattle 
and hogs year after year, healthy and happy until 
he died. You were about the only person he cared 
for; he liked you, Andy. He wanted you to have his 
place because he knew you like it. Just think, — he 
gave it to you.’’ 

So that was what they meant by ‘‘the place being 
left to the kid’’. He looked up the river-line to the 
east where trees and sky melted into blue distance. 
Around to the north circled a misty band of hills, 
and here and there a grove or a windmill of some- 
one’s farm stood carved against the undulating line 
of grey horizon. Far to the west a whistle sounded 
and the rolling rumble of a train came closer as it 
approached the village just beyond. The track cut 
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the edge of the pasture across the river, leading 
eastward. 

‘¢ Andy, your farm is a lovely place.’’ Miss Allen 
was watching the willows upstream bend and sway 
above the water. ‘‘They think I’m queer when I 
start down here with my paints and brushes, and stay 
here all day. But the summer I visited my cousins 
when they lived here, I made up my mind I wanted to 
teach your school a year before I went to Chicago to 
study. The people here are strange sometimes, I 
guess—, except your uncle Randal. But we don’t 
care, do we?”’ 

She ran her finger through the curve of the shell 
she still held. Andy pulled at a white-weed rooted 
in the river bank. Down on the sandbar nimble 
sandpipers ran and teetered. In the bend below a 
mud-hen shot up from under the water, ruffled its 
feathers while the stream carried it sidewise, then 
lifted itself into the air with a wheeling ery, beating 
its flight down-stream. 

‘‘We’d better go to the house, Andy.’’ There was 
a ring of anxiety in Miss Allen’s voice, but she looked 
expectantly at the boy. He was still pulling at the 
clinging white-weed stalk. 

‘*Come along, Andy.’’ 

Rubbing at the green stain on his hand the boy 
followed his teacher back up the ravine. 

A number of teams were tied about the yard when 
they reached the house. The hearse stood backed 
toward the parlor door. Miss Allen went to her 
room upstairs. Andy found himself being pushed 
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with other late arrivals into the crowded parlor. 
Someone was singing over in the corner, but the air 
of the room was close and warm,—stifling. Pers- 
peration beaded out on people’s faces. The boy 
could feel a warm oozing down his back. Once he 
saw the black flower-strewn coffin. The colors, jum- 
bled and heaped in wreaths and ribbon-tied bundles, 
seemed pale and out of place. ‘The [ilies were waxen. 

Relief came when the crowd poured from the house 
to the carriages. Andy wondered why Miss Allen 
did not come. 

‘‘Where’s the school-ma’am?’’ was Uncle Dan’s 
naive question at the carriage. 

‘‘The renter’s not going. Miss Allen’s going with 
his wife,’?’ Aunt Emily explained briefly. ‘‘I told 
Mrs. Thompson she could ride with us.’’ 

The ride to the church was long and tiring. Part 
of the way Mrs. Thompson and Aunt Emily talked 
about Miss Allen, then about Melinda. Most of the 
while they talked in Danish, but Andy knew they 
wanted Melinda to have the school back again. 
‘Why?’ he wondered. He did not like Mrs. Thomp- 
son; he hated the way she bobbed her head forward 
when she talked. Grasping the side of the carriage- 
seat with both hands the boy watched the teams 
coming down the hill behind them. Ahead the bug- 
gies bumped and bobbed. He picked creases in his 
blue trowsers, watched the hoofs of the horses jerk 
and swing, and stared at his Uncle Dan who sat look- 
ing out at the team, shifting his hands on the lines 
only now and then. 
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When they passed the willow at the bridge, a 
breeze made the hanging branches wave slightly. In 
the September sky puffy clouds of white rode in the 
wind, sending shadows skimming across the road, 
rolling over cornfields buff with tassel, and scudding 
away over mown hayground. Like a long creeping 
thing the procession moved toward the church. As 
they neared it the bell began a measured toll. 

Horses and carriages stood around the yard. On 
both sides of the walk men and boys waited. A queer 
discomfort came over Andy as he saw them standing 
there, looking. In some of the windows of the houses 
at the edge of the village children pressed their 
faces against the glass. Older people stood farther 
back, watching the procession go by. Andy felt 
Aunt Emily’s firm grasp on the arm of his coat as 
they followed the coffin between the lines of lookers- 
on up the walk into the church. The inside was 
filled with people; some stood in the aisles. Those 
in the back lifted their heads to see who was coming 
in. 

Miss Allen came with the renter’s wife, and sat 
down, bareheaded, several seats behind Andy. To 
the boy her face seemed the only bright thing in the 
church as he sat through the long service, the sing- 
ing and the preaching. Aunt Emily sobbed tearless- 
ly once or twice. Uncle Dan sat quietly with his 
arms folded. Through the window Andy watched 
pigeons flying in the wind. They wheeled and 
floated, dipping and wavering slightly as they faced 
the gale, then with a last sweep the flock sailed 
windward in a body. 
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Finally the choir arose for the last song, and at 
the close a tall, stooped man began picking the flow- 
ers from the head of the coffin. He snapped some- 
thing, lifted a thin black lid, and laid it open. Andy 
poked his fists into the flesh of his legs as he fidgeted 
in the seat. He looked only once or twice at the 
moving line of people that arched at the head of the 
aisle where they stared down at his Uncle Randal. 
The boy’s hands felt tense, and eager to grip some- 
thing. The church was slowly emptying, and now 
the body of ‘‘mourners’’ were beginning to move 
toward the coffin. Miss Allen did not go. She wait- 
ed standing beside her seat. As Aunt Emily and 
Uncle Dan moved out toward the aisle the boy 
slipped behind his unele, following him. At the other 
end of the long seat he looked up into the face of his 
teacher. 

‘‘Want to see him, Andy?”’ she asked simply. 

‘‘No.’’ The boy’s voice was eager. 

He felt a soft, warm hand slip into his, and he 
followed gratefully through the elbowing crowd of 
people out of the church. Outside the air was bright, 
and the south wind was blowing somewhat stronger. 
They walked slowly by the fence outside the ceme- 
tery. Chancing upon Uncle Dan’s carriage they 
climbed in to wait. From there they watched the 
people stream from the church to the grave-yard, 
and collect around the fresh clay-heap. They could 
hear the singing for a time, then the mass of people 
grew quiet. 

‘‘They want Melinda Thompson to teach the 
school again.’’ Andy’s concern was real as he 
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turned toward Miss Allen in the back of the carriage. 

‘*Yes, Andy, I know. I’m going to take the even- 
ing train for Chicago tomorrow.”’ 

Andy looked at her with wide, round eyes. 

‘Never mind.’’ She forced a laugh. ‘‘I guess 
your Uncle Randal thought you and I got along 
pretty well together at school. He seemed to want 
everything you liked, Andy.’’ She bit her lip with 
a quick little effort. 

‘*T’ll come back some day and see your farm 
again, and paint a few pictures maybe. But here 
come the people from the funeral.’’ 

Andy was alone in the carriage when Uncle Dan 
walked up. He untied the team and climbed in 
without questioning the boy, stopping for Aunt Emi- 
ly at the sidewalk. All through the ride home, 
Andy had a peculiar feeling of being alone. That 
afternoon he fenced with his Uncle Dan out in the 
stubble-field. The next day they gathered seedcorn 
in the west cornfield. When evening came the boy 
shipped through the grove, down beside the creek 
in the neighbor’s pasture, and up the hill east of 
the village, to the trees above the railroad station. 
The west was dimming to a faint glow that gradual- 
ly receded into the shadowy expanse of horizon. A 
bat crooked its flight about the open space beside 
the depot. Several people walked up and down 
the platform beside the evening passenger train, 
where a blue-coated conductor was helping Miss 
Allen up the steps to a coach. She turned to take 
the traveling bag he handed her, then went inside. 
As the bell began to clang, and the smoke came in 
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noisy belches from the engine, Andy edged behind 
a big oak. The ground trembled slightly as the 
train rolled by. In the car-windows he could see no 
face clearly. The pounding became loud and hol- 
low as the long river-bridge was crossed, then sub- 
sided to a puffing, rhythmic rumble. Far up the 
track the boy watched the trailing smoke until it 
faded behind the timber-hills of his farm. Then 
he turned to start homeward. From somewhere in 
the trees the cry of a hoot-owl rang shivering into 
the evening. 


The Middle Years 


By Weare Hoxsrook 


Thin moon tilted in the sky, 
Rakish, reckless, quite awry — 
Faces in the cherry tree, 
Laughing, winking, peep at me. 
Slender dancers in the air, 
Searcely seen, but oh, so fair! 
Beckon to me everywhere, 

Will not let me be. 


Every night I hear them sing 
Words that bubble like a spring — 
Telling tales I must hear told, 
Drenching me with liquid gold, 
Crowning me with leaves of bay, 
Weeping if I do not stay. 

Why will fairies act this way? 

I am fat and old. 





